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Laffeldt gave them possession of Holland and
the Netherlands. But the fighting of the war
took place also in many other quarters of
Europe, in India, and America.

In 1748 the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle estab-
lished the status quo of the beginning of the
war. But France having abandoned the alli-
ance of Frederick of Prussia for that of Maria
Theresa of Austria, the great war came in 1756.
There have been few more important wars in
European history. The very existence of Prus-
sia was at stake, and between England and
France the stake fought for was the possession
of India and the New World. The policy of
France was weak and purposeless. The French
arms were disgraced in Europe (Rossbach,
1757), and the English triumphed in India,
America, and on the seas. These humiliations
were confirmed by the peace of Paris (1763).

The domestic policy of the reign has many
features of interest. The Parliament of Paris,
so passive under Louis xiv., resisted the edits
of the king, until it was abolished in 1771.
Meanwhile a series of mistresses 'in title'
squandered the resources and misguided the
policy of France. The intellectual movement
of the time was thoroughly destructive in its
tendency. Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Mon-
tesquieu, D'Alembert, however much they
suffered from one another, agreed in opposing
the existing regime both in church and state.
The people complained of poverty and unjust
taxes; the philosophers attacked all existing
institutions, and found no one to answer them.
The nobility and clergy had both lost their
former hold on the country; the monarchy,
absolute in name, was in fact weak, unpopular,
disorganized, and tottering to its fall.

The whole reign of Louis xvi. (1774-92) is
merely a prelude to the revolution. He was
humane, honest, and sincerely anxious for im-
portant reforms; but he was deficient in intel-
lectual power, and wholly unequal to the task
that was laid upon him. His wife, Marie An-
toinette, with many admirable qualities, was a
dangerous influence rather than an assistance.
The first fifteen years of his reign are marked
by the efforts of a succession of ministers,
Turgot, Nccker, Calonne, and de Brieisne, to
improve the financial situation which had been
further complicated by England's war with
her American colonies, begun in 1775. At-
tempts at taxation were met by an increasing
demand for the calling of the States-general.
Their convening in May, 1789, marks the be-
ginning of the French revolution. It may be
noted that it was the product of three different
impulses or wants First, there was the urgent

need of reform in the political government o*
France; next, France was full of vague but
strong hopes of a vast social change that
should destroy poverty and crime; third, the
whole of France, and to some extent of Europe,
was fermenting with new hopes, new ideals
which taken together amount to a profound
though indefinite religious movement.
The first and mainly political phase lasted
down to September, 1791. During these
months changes of the vastest kind passed
over France. The Assembly had three names
before its course was run. First it was the
States-general; then, on June 17, it took the
title of the National Assembly; later it called
itself the Constituent Assembly. The leading
members were Lafayette, Bailly, Orleans,
Mirabeau, Robespierre. It got through a pro-
digious amount of work, much of it of perma-
nent effect. Feudalism was abolished. The
church in France was put under the direct
control of the state, and its property was con-
fiscated. France was divided into departments,
and the old provinces were abolished. A con-
stitution was drawn up, on the basis of consti-
tutional monarchy, with a single elective cham-
ber resting on a broad but not universal suff-
rage. The work was carried out amidst much
confusion, caused partly by the risings of the
Paris people, partly by the resistance of the
king, who, in June 1791, even fled from Paris
in order not to be answerable for the work of
the Assembly. But in the end he accepted
that work, and consented to govern according
to the terms of the constitution.
Many men thought that the revolution was
at an end, but its most violent phase had not
yet begun. Many causes precipitated France
towards the Reign of Terror, but the most in-
fluential were the outbreak of a great war
against Prussia and the empire, and the sus-
picion that the king sympathized with the
foreign enemy. In October, 1792, the first
(and last) Legislative Assembly met according
to the constitution of 1790-1. The three chief
parties were the Jacobins (extreme revolu-
tionaries), the Girondists (more moderate),
and the Feuillants (reactionaries). In April,
1792, war was declared against Austria, but
the invasion of the Netherlands ended in fail-
ure. Prussia joined with Austria, and the in-
vasion of France was meditated. The chief
feeling in Paris was indignation against the
suspected treason of the king. On August 10
the palace was stormed by an angry crowd-
and the monarchy was declared suspended.
The general result was the calling of a new